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The Church In Spain Today 

A “small group of responsible” 
from both the Established and Free churches, have recently 
issued a report on the position of the Spanish church. 
While their study was unofficial, it is significant. They say: 
“We found no evidence of an organized ‘Godless’ propa- 


English churchmen, 


ganda such as has existed in Soviet Russia. We were 
unable on inquiry to hear of any caricatures of God, of 
Christ, or of the Virgin and Saints, such as have been 
features of ‘anti-God’ propaganda in other countries. On 
the other hand, members of our party found copies of the 
Scriptures offered freely for sale on street bookstalls. 
The situation in regard to religion in Spain was summed 
up to us by a very acute English observer of dispassionate 
views, one who knows Spain well and is himself a prac- 
tising Catholic, in the following terms :—‘There is a strong 
anti-clerical movement but no anti-God movement in 


Spain.’” (British Weekly, London, February 18, 1937). 


The Child Labor Battle 


The defeat of ratification of the federal Child Labor 
Amendment by the New York Assembly last week by a 
decisive vote is admittedly a serious set-back to the friends 
of the Amendment. The Senate had already ratified the 
Amendment. Governor Lehman was working diligently 
for it. Its sponsors in this state had the encouragement 
not only of vigorous endorsement by the President but of 
emphatic approval by former President Hoover and Gov- 
ernor Alfred M. Landon. 

The main cause of the defeat is generally understood to 
have been official Catholic opposition, which was more 
pronounced than it had been previously. The issue was 
so sharply drawn as to bring into the open considerable 
divergence of opinion within Catholic ranks. Prominent 
Catholics expressed themselves as quite disheartened by 
the position taken by members of the hierarchy. The di- 
vision of opinion has occasioned critical press editorial 
comment which stands in sharp contrast to the custom of 
great newspapers in refraining from criticism of church 
bodies and, perhaps one might say, especially of the Cath- 
olie Church, 

On March 8 the New York Joint Committee for Rati- 
fication of the Child Labor Amendment made public a 
letter addressed to members of the New York Assembly 
dealing specifically with the Catholic opposition. It was 
signed by some 150 church and civic leaders. Because 
of its patent significance the letter is quoted below in full: 
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March 8, 1937 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ASSEMBLY: 


On Sunday morning, February 28, a letter from His Eminence, 
Cardinal Hayes, to Bishop Gibbons of Albany, was read in the 
Catholic churches in New York City and seven up-state counties. 
After reading this letter, in which the Cardinal served as spokes- 
man for the eight Bishops in the state, many pastors, we under 
stand, urged their congregants to send messages immediately to 
their assemblymen opposing ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. The effect of this letter and the organized opposition of the 
Catholic Church at the hearing in Albany has been, in our judg- 
ment, most unfortunate. 


In the first place, in the minds of many, it has given a social 
question the character of a religious issue. We cannot believe that 
the Cardinal meant to give this impression in his letter. For the 
Child Labor Amendment i in no way invades the rights of any reli- 
gious group. It is a piece of social legislation and must be con- 
sidered solely in the light of social conditions and the needs of 
the children of America. To imply, even remotely, that it would 
adversely affect the children of any religious communion is con- 
trary to the wording and spirit of the amendment itself. That no 
threat to organized religion was intended is, we believe, evident 
in the fact that the amendment was framed by two such men as 
the late Roman Catholic Senator Thomas J. Walsh and Senator 
George Wharton Pepper. 

Another unfortunate effect of the letter, we understand, is to 
persuade some assemblymen to vote against ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment in spite of the fact that their constituents 
and 83 per cent of the citizens of the state, according to a recent 
poll, are in favor of ratification. We are certain that the Cardinal 
did not mean to exercise this influence upon the legislators in Al- 
bany. For he is well aware that the members of the Assembly are 
elected to the Legislature as the representatives of the people and 
therefore are responsible as legislators not to any religious organi- 
zations but to the citizens of the state. If they were to act other- 
wise, they would be violating their very oath of office. 


In his letter the Cardinal expresses his approval of the child labor 
laws of the State of New York, and seems to be of the opinion 
that child labor in our country can be ended through state action. 
We are under the necessity of pointing out that we have tried 
state action for a generation or more and the results are most 
discouraging. Only eight states out of 48 in the Union today have 
laws prohibiting the labor of children under 16 years of age in 
factories. The history of social legislation in the United States 
can lead the impartial student to only one conclusion and that is 
that the evil of child labor can be eliminated and children rescued 
from the mills, the factories, the mines and industrialized agricul- 
ture only through federal action that covers the whole country. 


The Cardinal also expressed the fear that the amendment will 
confer upon some distant agency in Washington excessively broad 
powers over the lives and activities of persons under 18 years of 
age. We are at a loss to understand this strange distrust of Con- 
gress and the federal government. The members of Congress are 
elected in the same manner as the members of the State Legislature 
and in the same way are directly responsible to the people who 
place them in office. If Congress can be trusted to legislate, as 
it does from day to day, on matters that are vital to the lives of 
130 million American citizens, the members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives can surely be trusted not to violate the 
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rights of parents in any state. Moreover, these rights are suffi- 
ciently guarded by provisions of the Constitution. 

Cardinal Hayes, as an American citizen, is free as is every other 
citizen, openly to present to the people of the state, his arguments 
against the Child Labor Amendment, but, holding the high office 
that he does, he would not, we are convinced, want his letter to 
be interpreted as an effort to impress upon the legislators of the 
state the views or the will of the Catholic Church. We in our 
turn, speaking as citizens, remind the members of the Assembly 
that they are to act solely as the representatives of the citizens of 
New York and as representatives of the citizens of the state, we 
urge them to ratify the Amendment without delay and end the evil 
of child labor in our country. 


A Christian’s Attitude Toward War 


The Church Assembly (national deliberative assembly 
of the Church of England) at its meeting on February 5, 
after a long debate, adopted the following resolutions in 
regard to war and peace: 

“Endorses the Resolution of the Lambeth Conference, 
1930, that war as a method of settling international dis- 
putes is incompatible with the teaching and example of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Deplores the general re-armament throughout the 
world. 

“Calls upon all Christian people to redouble their efforts 
to promote international good will. 

“Assures the government of its moral support in all 
efforts to remove the political and economic causes of 
war, and in securing a general reduction of armaments by 
international agreement. 

“Welcomes the declared policy of the government to 
adhere to the Covenant of the League of Nations, and to 
use armed force only for the defence of the country and 
in the interests of international security and peace.” 

“This Assembly recognizes the right of the government 
to maintain such forces as the Imperial Parliament deems 
necessary for the pursuance of this policy, and believes 
that, so long as this policy is maintained, Christian citizens 
may bear arms in the service of their country.” 

“[ Affirms] the responsibility of Christian people to sup- 
port, criticize or oppose all defence programmes in the 
light of Christian principles, and in relation to their ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of God.” 

The Dean of Winchester, who introduced the first five 
resolutions, argued that “wars of self-defence or under- 
taken for the protection of others were not acts of retalia- 
tion, but were a legitimate use of force from which it 
might be treasonable for the Christian to abstain.” The 
Archdeacon of Coventry, who seconded the resolutions, 
said that “the armed forces of the Crown afforded an 
honorable and Christian form of public service.” 

The Bishop of Birmingham described the Dean of Win- 
chester’s arguments as “a higher worldliness rather than 
an attempt to apply Christ’s teaching to modern condi- 
tions.” Canon Guy Rogers of Birmingham described them 
as “sub-Christian,” and declared, ‘We of the church are 
not recruiting officers, though on several occasions Mr. 
Duff Cooper seemed to expect us to be.” The responsi- 
bility of the church, he said, is “the protection of the 
rights of individual conscience,” and the defense of “its 
right to criticise, or oppose .. . any defense programs. ...” 
The Bishop of Derby, not himself a pacifist, pointed out 
that most of the members of the Assembly were beyond 
military age and that it was “for the younger generation 
to think out the issue.” Canon H. R. L. Shepard stated 
his belief that “it was the vocation of the Christian Church 
to be pacifist, that it was intrinsic in the Christian faith.” 
Canon Hudson said that “the stock of the church was 


falling in the minds of young people as the result of what 
appeared to them as a certain cooling-off in its condem- 
nation of war.” 

The Archbishop of York said that in a “Christian world, 
war would not occur,” but that today “an unarmed nation 
would lose its capacity for upholding a just cause.”* 
(Church Times (London) February 12, 1937.) 

The Church Times comments in its issue of February 
12 that this debate “emphasizes the inevitable confusion 
of the Christian mind.” The Church Assembly, it feels, 
“showed itself at once almost narrowly patriotic and con- 
scious of the existence of a Christian duty which may 
override patriotic impulses.” The Church Times wonders 
“what is to happen if,” in case of war, “one set of Chris- 
tians petition the War Office to discontinue bombing as 
being contrary to Christian morals, and the other set beg 
for its continuance, on the ground, that, however regret- 
table, its continuance is necessary, since otherwise the 
lives of English Christians might be endangered.” 


Food and the Swedish Birth Rate 


On account of the falling birth rate in Sweden the gov- 
ernment last year appointed a committee to examine the 
causes and to suggest remedies. The committee, according 
to special correspondence of the New York Times, found 
that the birth rate is about 30 per cent below that needed 
to maintain a stationary population. About one half of 
the total number of families have only one child or none. 
At the present rate of marriage this number should be re- 
duced from one half to one third while the other two thirds 
should have at least four children per family in order to 
keep the population stationary. 


Back of this situation the committee found economic 
and social conditions which warrant little or no hope of 
an improving birth rate. Those familiar only with the 
conditions of life in Stockholm will be surprised to find 
the committee saying that overcrowding in many Swedish 
towns and rural communities is worse than in England. 
The committee found that 40 per cent of the urban fam- 
ilies having more than three children and over one half of 
the working-class families having more than three children 
live in standardized tenements of one room and kitchen. 
It concludes that the improvement in the housing of work- 
ing-class families during the past two or three decades 
may be attributed more to the birth of fewer children than 
to provision for better housing. 

In Stockholm, the committee declares, the ordinary 
middle-class family cannot have more than two children 
without overcrowding. Those with an income of £450 
pay from one third to one fourth of it in rent for a three- 
or four-room tenement. Fewer than five per cent of the 
families have three or more children and fewer than 12 
per cent have two children. The committee finds that 
many families are choosing to have modern improvements 
in housing rather than children. It insists that a new 
ideology, a new realization of the importance of the family 
as a social institution and the belief that the future of 
Sweden depends on her children, must exist, as well as 
improvement in economic conditions, before the birth rate 
will improve. 

However, the committee believes that so long as large 
sections of the population live below the poverty line no 
increase in the birth rate can be expected. It cites the 
average annual income of the wage earner at £85. Be- 


*Some of the quotations in this article are from summaries. 
British reporting uses indirect quotation very extensively. 
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tween two thirds and three quarters of the wage earners 
15 years of age and over have less than £85 a year and 
over half have less than £50, Over one fifth of all Swedish 
families have an income of less than £50 a year. In Stock- 
holm this figure applies to only five per cent of the famil- 
ies, but in rural areas to 44 per cent. 

The effects of low incomes and large families on nutri- 
tion are shown in the fact that the poorer urban families 
having over three children consume only 15 pounds of 
butter a year while families of the same income level hav- 
ing fewer or no children consume 30 pounds. The com- 
mittee finds the same contrasts in the consumption of milk, 
eggs, fresh vegetables and fruit. It estimates that if the 
consumption of these primary foods among families with 
three or more children were brought up to the average 
standard, the demand for agricultural produce would in- 
crease by £5,000,000 a year. 

While great advances have been made in some directions 
in Sweden, the country is still in the pioneering stage in- 
dustrially. Conditions are still so bad among the poorer 
classes, the committee concludes, that the only way they 
can protect themselves from being completely submerged 
is to have fewer children. 


Protestant Gifts in 1936 


The United Stewardship Council (152 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y.) has recently issued its compilation of 
data in regard to gifts to 24 leading Protestant denomina- 
tions in the United States and Canada. It should be 
noted that for nine of the 21 American communions the 
data cover all or part of the year 1936, for the others the 
figures given are for 1935. The data for the three Canad- 
ian communions are for a part of 1936 for the Canadian 
Baptists and Presbyterians, and for all of 1936 for the 
United Church of Canada. (See INFoRMATION SERVICE 
of March 21, 1936, for a study of the trends in Protestant 
giving from 1928 through 1935.) 

Total gifts to the 24 communions were $315,438,747 
in 1936 as compared with $304,692,499 for 1935. This 
means a per capita increase from $12.10 to $12.46. Gifts 
for congregational expenses increased from $251,347,435 
to $258,167,763, a per capita increase from $9.98 to $10.20 
The per capita increase in gifts for denominational benevo- 
lences is a little less proportionately than in those for con- 
gregational expenses—from $2.02 in 1935 to $2.12 in 1936. 

In 1936, as in 1935, the Church of the Nazarene gave 
the largest total amount per capita, $25.55—but this repre- 
sented a drop from $26.77 per capita in 1935. The small- 
est amount per capita was, as in 1935, that of the South- 
ern Baptists. But this had increased from $5.76 in 1935 
to $6.12 in 1936. The Church of the Nazarene gave the 
highest amount per capita for congregational expenses in 
1936 as in 1935, but this, too, dropped slightly in 1936— 
from $22.95 to $21.29. In 1936, as in 1935, the United 
Presbyterian Church gave the largest amount per capita 
for denominational benevolences, and the Southern Bap- 
tists the least. But the former have decreased their gifts 
from $7.18 per capita to $6.53 while the Southern Bap- 
tists have increased theirs from $.99 to $1.05. 

Three denominations in the United States gave less per 
capita than in 1935; all the others increased their gifts at 
least a little. Four denominations in the United States 
gave slightly less per capita for congregational expenses, 
while the others increased their gifts slightly. For five 
there was practically no change per capita in denomina- 
tional benevolences while three showed a decided decrease. 
Of the three Canadian communions the gifts of the Canad- 
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ian Baptists and the Presbyterians decreased both for de- 
nominational benevolences and for congregational ex- 
penses, while the United Church increased its per capita 
gifts for denominational benevolences slightly but decreased 
its gifts for congregational expenses. 


Dependent and Neglected Children 


The “volume and type of care provided by public and 
private agencies” for dependent and neglected children 
in certain areas of the United States is discussed in the 
Social Statistics Supplement to The Child (issued by the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau) for January, 1937. Twenty- 
five of the 44 areas cooperating in the social-statistics 
project of the Children’s Bureau are represented in the 
data assembled, as of December 31, 1935. The data come 
from 25 cities in 15 states and the District of Columbia. 


Of the dependent and neglected children in these areas, 
61 per cent were “receiving financial assistance or service 
or both,” in their homes, 22 per cent were in foster homes 
and 17 per cent were in institutions. Of those receiving 
care in their homes, 55 per cent were receiving “mothers’ 
aid under a state program, and 42 per cent were receiving 
protective care but no financial assistance.” While there 
are far more private than public agencies the number of 
children under the supervision of public agencies was al- 
most equal to that under private supervision. Of those 
under the supervision of private agencies, 51 per cent were 
cared for by non-sectarian agencies, 35 per cent by “agen- 
cies affiliated directly or indirectly with the Catholic 
Church, 9 per cent by Protestant agencies, 5 per cent by 
Jewish agencies, and less than one per cent \by “fraternal 
orders and similar organizations.” 


A comparison of the types of care provided by public 
and private agencies shows that of “every 100 children 
under the supervision of public agencies, 74 children were 
in homes of their parents or relatives} 22 were in 
foster homes, and 4 were in institutions.” Of “every 100 
children under the supervision of private agencies, 49 were 
in homes of parents or relatives, 21 were in foster homes, 
and 30 were in institutions. 

“Including the mothers’ aid cases, 93 per cent of the 
children under the care of public agencies were receiving 
maintenance in contrast to 47 per cent of those under the 
care of private agencies. Much of the service provided 
by private agencies was in the nature of protective care 
and specialized services. 

“Nearly four fifths (79 per cent) of all foster-home 
children were in boarding homes, 13 per cent were in free 
homes, and 8 per cent were in work or wage homes. 
Boarding-home care was provided to proportionately more 
children under the care of public than of private agencies: 
the percentages were 88 and 69, respectively.” 

There has been but little change in the number of child- 
ren receiving care in 17 registration areas since 1932. The 
number receiving eare in institutions has dropped slightly, 
while the number of those in their homes or in foster 
homes has increased slightly. Since 1929, however, this 
change has been striking. There has also been a gradual 
increase in the number cared for by public agencies and 
a decrease in those cared for by private agencies. 


1 These figures include mothers’ aid cases. If these cases 
were excluded, the figures for the public agencies would have been 
17 in homes of parents or relatives, 71 in foster homes, and 12 
in institutions. 

2If mothers’ aid cases were excluded, only 78 per cent of 
the cases under the care of public agencies would have been re- 
ceiving maintenance. 
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The United Christian Council for Democracy 


The United Christian Council for Democracy, an inter- 
denominational federation of the more radical denomina- 
tional organizations was formed at Columbus, O., in No- 
vember. It was agreed that through it the denominational 
groups would cooperate in issuing statements to American 
Christians on the general social crisis or on particular 
events, in organizing and aiding concrete social action in 
local or national situations, in circulating literature jointly 
prepared or approved. The following statement was 
adopted. 

“The purpose of the United Christian Council for Demo- 
cracy is to bring together for education and united action 
those in all Christian churches who are concerned with 
their failure to express the social imperatives inherent in 
the Christian religion. 

“Our Christian faith in a God of love and righteous- 
ness, our acceptance of the prophetic command to do jus- 
tice and love mercy, our obedience to Jesus’ teachings 
concerning the values and possibilities of human life, leave 
us with no alternative save to labor for a radically new 
society. 

“Therefore, moved by the joint compulsion of the des- 
perate needs of human society and the inescapable de- 
mands of the Christian faith and hope, we unite around 
the following basic principles: 

“1. We reject the profit-seeking economy and the capi- 
talistic way of life with its private ownership of the things 
upon which the lives of all depend. 

“2. We seek to establish a social economy which, under 
social ownership and democratic control of the common 
means of life, will make possible the highest potential de- 
velopment of persons and society. 

“3. We pledge ourselves to resolute effort to accomplish 
this basic change in the organization of society by the 
democratic process. 

“4. We propose to support the necessary political and 
economic action to implement these aims. 

“5. In all this we rely upon the availability of spiritual 
resources adequate for the redemption of society.” 

William F. Cochran of the Church League for Industrial 
Democracy is president, Reinhold Neibuhr, chairman of 
the executive committee, and Rev. Richard Morford of 
Albany, N. Y., secretary. 

While the movement is too young to admit of appraisal 
as to its effectiveness the significance of such a drawing 
together of militant Christian minority groups organized 
within relatively conservative denominational bodies is 
apparent. 


In the Current Periodicals 


New York Times Magazine. March 7, 1936. 

Madariaga, Salvador de. “The Roads that Lead to Dictator- 
ship.”—In the present world “—for good or ill—democracy means 
mass government.” This is “a system of political life in which 
power is obtained and retained by acting on the masses through a 
scientific or an intuitive knowledge of the laws of mass psychology 
and through an inherent ability to put them to a practical and 
effective use.’ Fascism and communism “are but two forms of 
mass government.” There are three features common to the great 
present day dictatorships: “a leader . . . who is a great man of 
the people,” “the manufacture of public opinion” and “party sys- 
tems carefully organized under an iron discipline.’ “...A sim- 
ilar fate awaits all democracies if nothing is done to prevent it.” 
The “fundamental fallacy” in our thinking is the confusion of 
“democracy as an aim with democracy as a method of govern- 
ment.” Liberals tend to believe in “the welfare and liberty of the 
individual” but not in “government by the people.” 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 


Amerasia (New York). March, 1937. 


Popper, David H., research associate, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. “Militarizing Filipinos to Fight Japan.”—An “intensive plan 
of militarization through conscription” is being carried on in the 
Philippines. The “net result . . . is a strengthened, potentially 
hostile establishment on Japan’s flank.” It seems that “strong 
political, economic, and military interests in both the United States 
and the Philippines” are “working for indefinite maintenance of 
American control and against genuine independence.” While there 
is great danger of “eventual Japanese penetration in the Archi- 
pelago,” “to guarantee the Islands against such a contingency in- 
definitely by force of arms . .. is not withdrawal.” A collective 
—— of neutralization of the Islands would be far more 
logical. 

Hornbeck, Stanley K., Chief, Far Eastern Division, U. S. State 
Department. “The Official American Approach to Problems of 
Relations between the United States and Countries of the Far 
East."—The “principal major objectives of American foreign 
policy since the earliest days of the republic have been, first, na- 
tional security, and second, assurance of fair treatment in every 
place to which American citizens, American ships, and American 
goods may choose to go.” The policy which the United States 
is following in the Philippines “clearly suggests not only that the 
people and the government of the United States are not seeking to 
extend American political authority into and over territories and 
peoples in the Far East but that we are willing, when and as the 
need for our presence in exercise of authority ceases to exist, to 
give up such measures of authority as this country has been brought 
by circumstances temporarily to exercise.” 


Survey Midmonthly (New York). February, 1937. 

Kahn, Dorothy C., director, Philadelphia County Relief Board. 
“What is Worth Saving in ‘This Business of Relief.’”—The case- 
work method is “perhaps the one item in the emergency relief 
catalogue of experiment that is really worth saving.” By this 
process of administering relief a “sense of right and its correspond- 
ing responsibilities has been borne in upon millions of potential as 
well as actual recipients of public funds; it is the process which 
has kept direct relief from becoming either a gigantic game of grab 
or a cure-all worse than the disease of unemployment. 

Ernst, Charles F., director, Washington State Department of 
Public Welfare. “We Demand ... ”—We must “stop thinking 
about human beings in terms of categories. Otherwise, we simply 
are forcing the various groups classified as single men, or blind, 
or aged, or transients, or what not, into competition with one 
another. It should be clear to all of us, including the beneficiaries 
of the public assistance program, that the administrative difficulties 
and the inequalities of the category system are due, primarily, to 
the failure of responsible authorities to provide sufficient funds to 
make the system operate effectively.’ We should find some way 
to use the “full potential strength” of pressure groups “to help 
achieve equal opportunity and well being for all of us humans, 
in or out of the categories.” 


World Christianity: A Digest (Chicago). First quarter, 1937. 
The official organ of a movement for World Christianity. “In 
digest form it will bring to its readers the most significant mater- 
ial that is appearing not alone in the press of America but of 
Europe and of the world.” Among the articles in this issue is 
“Religion and Distribution,” by Edward A. Filene, digested from 
the speech printed in INForMATION Service of October 31, 1936. 


Current History (New York). March, 1937. 

Fernsworth, Lawrence A., for some years correspondent of the 
London Times in Barcelona. “Foreign Aims in Spain.”—Italy 
wants naval and air bases in Spanish possessions in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Atlantic, “a dominant position in Spanish Moroc- 
co,” the opportunity to secure certain minerals and, like Germany, 
is opposed to “the spread of popular rule.” Germany “wants sub- 
marine bases on both the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts of 
Spain,” and hopes to “neutralize French foreign policy” by estab- 
lishing another hostile frontier. Like Italy, she wants Spanish 
minerals, and “would like to make Spain a great theatre of ‘re- 
construction’ after the German manner.” Russia in her support of 
the Spanish government has “merely been carrying out a policy 
. . . Of strengthening democratic countries as a bulwark against 
the spread of fascism.” England is “playing an overly cautious 
game” in an effort to “save her Mediterranean interests and to 
‘insure peace.” France is “determined to do nothing except in 
common accord” with England but “even her reactionary elements 
and press show signs of realizing that Spain is fighting France’s 
battle too.” 
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